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A PRACTICAL STUDY * 
David F. Anthony 



In agreeing to discuss teaching Japanese in a liberal 
arts college 1 have tried to design my remarks so that they 
may be of interest to people in several fields# I hope 
they may be helpful or at least provocative - to members 
of curriculum committeeSf people in the social sciences 
dealing with Asian Studies » and finally to others v/ho are 
teaching so«*called ”ekotic” languages# 

I should explain that X am primarily an historian# 

Therefore, 1 hope the professional linguists may be chari-^ 

1 

table and helpful in their judgements of and comments upon 
the remarks that follov/# I shall deal with the questions 
of the value or lack of value of teaching such languages 

I 

in the small college} the surrounding curriculum within 
which such languages should be taught; problems of staffing 
or man pov/erj and finally techniques and equipment# Hope- 
fully, an examination of these questions may help toward wise 
decisions regarding whether such languages should indeed be 

> * It 

taught in the small college « and, if so, how# 



* A paper read at the Southeast Regional Conference of the 
Association for Asian Studies, Fredericksburg, Virginia, 

4 February, 1967# 
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Vi/hether ono believes there is substantial value in 
teachinQ Asian languag^^s in the small college or not# it 
is likely that any course in the cultural history o£ China 
or Japan will lead to a desire on the part of some students 
to learn something about the Chinese or Japanese language. 

At least# X have found this to be the case$ and it was in 
this way that 1 found myself teaching Japanese# although 
I had not intended to do so. In the academic year 1963-64 
a small group of my students in Japanese cultural history . 
voiced an interest in learning the language and I began a 
very informal and entirely voluntary conversation class 
which met only one evening a v;eek. There were only four 
or five students who were really diligent about it# but 
they persisted. Three of them are now in Japan and one 
is well on her way to a doctorate in Japanese linguistics 
from the University of Hawaii. The lessons of this experience 
are - first# that interest accompanied by opportunity for study 
is very likely to lead to skill and the addition of more 
professionals to the ranks of Asian scholarship# despite 
the limited personnel and resources of the small college. 
Secondly# the continuing economic# political and military 
involvement of the United States in Asia takes significant 
numbers of our students to the Far East after graduation. 

They are aware of this# and some of them# guite rightly# 






want to have the linguistic equipment which will help them to 
gain a better understanding o£ their environment or to be more 
effective in their work* 

In addition to these tv;o rather obvious arguments for 
the value of teaching an Asian language in the small college, 

I think there :^xe other somewhat less directly observable or 
easily verifiable reasons. One of the obvious potential 
strengths of the small college is the closeness of communica- 

' • • ^ 5 •> t • * 

tion among the v/hole student body and the closeness of communi- 
cation also between faculty and students. Almost everyone i> 
students and faculty alike, is identified or identifiable 
by everyone else* There axe very few isolated or unknown 
corners of the curriculum. The fact that Japanese is being 
taught and who is teaching and who is studying the language 
is pretty well known and is of interest to many in a small 
academic community. Some of the mystery, exotic nature, or 
remoteness of Asian languages is thereby dispelled. In other 
words, the built-in communications net of the small college 
serves as a public-relations or adv<?rtising service for the 
language. (I suppose this could be a bad thing, but so far 
it has worked to our advantage,) The public-relations or 
advertising results within the college help, I believe, in 
stimulating interest and enrollment in other Asian area 
courses — aside from the recruitment of students for the 



language itself. 
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VJhat can we say about tho surrounding curriculum v;ithir» 
v/nich the Asian language should be taught? in the first 
place > I think it should be obvious that teaching Japanese - 
or Chinese - or any languago from a distinctively non-V/estern 
European culture should not be undertaken without the existence 
of social science courses v/nlch deal with the cultural histosry 
of the area. This may be obvious, but the student vjho attempts 
to study Japanese or Chinese without some knowledge of the cul- 
ture in which the language developed is going to suffer from, 
distinct handicaps. Just to cite one glaring example* the stu- 
dent of elementary Japanese can scarcely get through the first 
year without a significant number of encounters with the dating 
system and references to Taisho* Meiji* Meiji Isshin and other 
terms which should immediately ring a bell and set up tho 
mnemonic reflexes for a person who has some knowledge of the 
history of Japan* Furthermore* the various verb forms and 
modes of address which are associated with Japanese ideas of 
etiquette and propriety are a truly frightful tangle for one 
who has no conception of the traditional structure of Japanese 
society. To a certain extent* 1 believe the same kind of pro- 
blems exist in Chinese* One could go into much more detail 
on this matter* but 1 believe it might be belaboring the 
obvious. To enter into the study of Japanese with any ease 
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at all» it seems to me it is necessary to first know or at 
least to be simultaneously gaining an understanding o£ the 
historical development and the social dynamics’ of Japanese 
culture# ‘ . 

What this clearly means is that the college placing the 
Japanese language in its curriculum should also offer a course 
in Japanese history* And a colloge that takes on the teaching 
of Chinese, I’m sure, should offer a course in the history of 
China* 

Is this an adequate curricular frame for teaching Japanese? 

I don’t believe it is, for if the student is to have a well- 
balanced understanding of Japanese history, he should see 
it within the context of Asiarig or at least Far Eastern, culture. 
There should then be also at least a survey course in Asian 
or Far Eastern civilization# The* benefits- of., these course 
offerings - linguistic and historical ^ ore reciprocal* The 
language, student cannot do v^ell without the. civilization 
courses# Although the students who have the civilization 
courses do not need the languages at all, some will be moti- 
vated to take them and thereby gain a much better understand- 
ing. Furthermore, contact with students who are, studying 
the languages of the area has some effect on those who are 
taking the more general courses* 
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At tho collega where I teach, students frequently ask 
ma whether they may major in Asian Studies, The answer to 
that question is presently ^ When they ask if we will 

over have an Asian Studies ir.ajorj> rny answer.Ii^, don*t see 
any need for it now,** It seems to me that it is impractical 
to off^r too many major fields in a small college, (Our 
enrollment is about 800). It is now possible for a student 
to choose from twenty-two major fields, and this leads to 
some departmental frustration with a senior class of only 
about 125, 

On the other hand, the person interosted in Asian Studies 
may major in any one of a number of existing departments and 
use Asian Studies courses for credit toward her major. This 
is due in part to the distribution of Asia-related courses 
in other departments, which brings me to a brief description 
of the curriculum at Randolph-Macon related to Asian Studies, 

We include under the listing of Asian Studies in our catalog - 
besides elementary and intermediate Japanese •* a Survey of 
Asian Civilization, Chinese Civilization, and Japanese Civili- 
zation, In other departments - taught by those departments - 
we offer Asian Art, World Religions (v/hich Is predominantly 
Asian), Comparative Government (Asia), and Philosophies of 
India, The cooperation between departments is excellent? 
and there does not presently seem to be any need for establish- 



ing a major in Asian Studies* Students majoring in art, history 
philosophy, political science, or Russian Studies can include 
in their programs a generous amoi;nt of Asian Studies and pre- 
pare themselves for specialising in the Asian area in .graduate 
school. So far this arrangement has worked very well, and it 
has saved me from the possibility of running into resentment 
through competing for majors. 

I think you might still ask legitimately whether we 
offer enough of the language since we only offer two years 
of Japanese. The answer is in part related to the problem 
of staffing or manpower. Most small colleges cannot afford 
to carry a person who simply teaches Japanese. The problem 
has to be seen within the context of the total educational 
objectives of the contemporary liberal arts coHege and 
they cover a very broad spectrum. Therefore, the Asian 
Studies man at Randolph-Macon Woman's College teaches two 
years of language, the Asian Survey, Chinese Civilization 
and Japanese Civilization - and is a member of a team that 
teaches a Sophomore honors Colloquium (a regularly accredited 
course) on ^'twentieth century issues’*. He also carries the 
usual committee assignments ivhich tend to fall rather heavily 
on an Asian Studies person in this day of expanding interest 
in the field. 

We advise the students who wish to go on with more advanced 



work in the Japanese languogo to attend one of the several 
very good summer instituteG. So far this has proven to be 
very satisfactory, but there is still another option available 
to the outstanding student •- that is, to join the Cooperative 
Undergraduate Program for Critical Languages at Princeton 
University<» Other universities may eventually set up similar 
programs, since the Princeton program seems to be a success. 

I suspect our experience with the responsibilities of 
the exotic language teacher has been fairly typical* The 
person who teaches Asian languages at the small college will 
probably have to b$ equally well prepared to teach civiliza- 
tion courses and perhaps some course outside the immediate 
circle of Asian Studies# 1 do not object to this myself, 
for it keeps me in touch with the general college environment* 
This means, however, that the teacher of Japanese v;iil 
probably have to be a generalist rather than a specialist, 
and the quality of his language teaching may well be weaker th 
that of a linguistic scientist* 

in my own case, not being either a linguistic scientist 
or a native speaker of the language, I have gotten assistance 
in two ways# First, 1 have used Japanese exchange students 
as informants for conversational Japanese. This I have found 
to be fraught with hazards and booby-traps# One of the worst 
is that the female exchange student from Japan tends to be 
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very sens6i«*conscious** Since X am not only not native 
speaker, but am also a male teaching females to speak JapanesOj 
iw is quite likely that X may say the wrong thing in convexsa** 
tion class. (l have discovered that most textbooks are un** 
salisfactory when it comes to female forms of address and 
vocabulary.) The young Japaneso student is often very reluc- 
tant to correct the teacher* Tnis year X have been blessed 
with the presence in our dance department of a native Japanese 



who is quite v/ell^attuned to American follways and whom T can 
rely upon to contradict me, if necessary. X feel this is e 
special .problem in teaching young ladies, but a rather im- 
portant one. Unless the generalist who teaches the language 
in the small college is most unusually gifted| I think the 
quality of instruction will suffer badly without the assistance 
of a native speaker. 

This leads us naturally, 1 think, to questions of 
techniques and equipment* In my opinion, there is one over- 
riding problem in the area of methods and techniques in the 
small college which' dwarfs all others, arid it arises from 
factors X have discussed already. It is available time - 
uhe time of the instructor and the available class time on 
the college schedule* The time of the Asian generalist on 
a college faculty is spread thinly over a wide span of teach- 
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ing responsibilities; and this leads to frustration - for 
teaching Japanese even to a small class could easily be almost 
a full-time task. However, oven more important than the instruc- 
tor’s shortage of time is the difficulty of establishing and 
maintaining sufficient contact and continuity for the students 
with the language* the instructor may have to content himself 
with three class. hours widoly scattered and use of the language 
laboratory facllityi which brings up an entirely different set 
of problems which have be*^. frequently discussed by teachers 
of all languages. Continuity of exposure is especially criti- 
cal for beginning students in non-Western languages, and this 
is true of both first and. second year study. Further, 1 
believe that with languages employing ideographic systems 
the problem is more acute than with those with phonetic systems 
of writing. The teacher of Japanese in the small college, then, 
v/ill often have to fight for adequate instructional time to 
do the job properly. 

One of the reasons generous class time is important for 
Japanese is the unsatisfactory quality of existing textbooks* 

In my opinion, an adequate Japanese textbook for the small 
college has yet to be written* Indeed, I suspect that one 
could be even more broadly critical and say quite simply that 
• we do not yet have an adequate text or set of texts for the 




' study of modern Japanese. 



The existing texts for Japanese axe not nearly clear enough 
in describing the importance of cultural and social context. 

They do not clearly distinguish between the written and spoken 
language. None of them has successfully coped with the challenge 
of systematic analysis of the structure of the language; and 
none of them has a satisfactory Index system to aid the student 
in finding the answers to grammatical questions. ' The success*- 
ful use of any of them requires a far greater amount of time 
on the part of the instructor than coraparable texts in Vt?estern 
European languages or Russian, Finally* none of them is 
attractive in terms of typography and format. 

It seems to mo that all the texts I have surveyed have 

approached the teaching of Japanese on the basis of some 

special teaching situation none of vdiich conforms to the 

needs of teaching the language in the small college. The Yale 
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text by Jorden and Chaplin is probably the best for an intro- 
duction to conversational Japanese. However* it does require 
a tremendous amount of class time - and if one uses Jorden 
faithfully* there is no time left fox introducing any of the 
written language in the first year - a situation which I feel 
.holds the student back from an important part of the experience. 

^Eleanor Harz Jorden and Bamako Ito Chaplin* 

Yale Unguistic Series 5, 2 vols.* Yale University Press* New 
Haven* 1962. 



Furthexinoxe» I believe many of the peculiar problems of 
Japanese •- such as the format ion of compound words cannot 
be well understood from a simply phonetic point of view,. Mattin’s 
Es_s,eDtlal . Japane , .?e^ also follows the purely, phonetic approach, 

and was designed to be used in Japan wdth the aid of a Japanese 



tutor* Martini furthermore ^ does not distinguish’ well between 

male and female conversation and contains a significant number 

of pattern sentences which nay not be considered good language 

by a v/ell*^educated Japanese* The Harvard text Hibbett and 
3 

Itasaka - dives immediately into very difficult written 
material - discussing such complicated matters as the Japanese 
concepts of obligation and indulging in bi**lingual puns using 



French and Japanese in the opening chapters* 



When a good student v/orks on her Japanese in preparing 
for an examinationt she has to have at hand Jordeni Martin, 
Sakade , and several other books « and even then she is 
frustrated. . 

What is really needed is a text written v/ith the student* s 
position more clearly understood* If such a text is produced. 
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Samuel H. Martin, Essential Japanese . Charles E. .Tuttle Co., 
Tokyo, 1964. 

3 

Howard Hibbett and Gen Itasaka, Mpdern Japanese* A Sasic Reader * 

• 2 vols*. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1965* 
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Florence Sakade, A Guide „to Reading and V^ritina Japanese ^ Charles 
A. Tuttle, Tokyo, 1964, 
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it will contain facets not currently present in available 
textbooks* in addition to a more bas5.c tind more carefully 
classified linguistic analys5.sj> it will also encompass to the 
degree necessary the viewpoints of paralinguistics* psycho-^ 
linguistics* and cultural context. 

I would add one more item v^?hich would greatly ease the * 
problem of the poor soul trying to conduct a streamlined 
and yet effective course of instruction* This would be a 
pedagogical grammar which v;oi-ld organire technical descrip- 
tions into arrangements, wlilch v»?ould be most useful to those 
who use them as sources of construction of Japanese language 
teaching materials *•, and as Dr* Alfred Hayes of the Center 
for Appl5.ed tinguistics has suggested ? it should be v/ritten 

in a style which is easily comprehensible to users who are 
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not scientific linguists. 

Despite the difficulties I have outlined* the Job seems 
to get done in , the small college - with vdlling students. 

Some of them will go on to solid achievements in Asian scholar- 
ship and others will have odded to their lives an enthusiastic 
and well-informed interest in Japanese and Asian culture which 
will go with them wherever they go. 

5 ' ~ ' 

Alfred S. Hayes* **New Directions in Foreign Language Teaching'% 
The Modern Language. Journal . Vol. XLIX* No* 5* May* 1965. 



